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‘The Truth About the Assassination’-I 

Kennedy Scoffed at the Notion 
He Shouldn’t Ride in Open Car 

I 









This is the first of six articles excerpt- 
ed from a The Truth About the Assassina- 
tion” newly published by Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc . The author , White House 
correspondent for Newsweek magazine , 
was an eyewitness at Dallas . 
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couldn’t ride safely into any American 
city in an open car, had ordered the 
plastic “bubble-top” removed from his 
Lincoln Continental that morning. He 
had also ordered Secret Service body- 
guards off the retractable footholds on 
the side of the car, where they normal- 
ly rode when moving through crowds. 

“He wanted to be seen,” one of them 
nt John told me later. , 

in 1964. Kennedy’s judgment seemed vindi- 
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>Y NOON of Nov. 22, 1963, in Dallas, 

1 most correspondents aboard White 
House Press Bus No. 1 had reached a 
roiling consensus that President 
F. Kennedy was unstoppable 

As the bus prodded Its way along Main cated as the ’21-foot-long, midnight-blue 

Street through a crowd of 150,000 limousine inched its way through the 

cheering, shirtsleeved Texans, the Pres- noonday outpouring of admirers. Both 

Jdent seemed to have everything work- . the sun and the crowd were warm, 
ing for him, including his wife, Jackie, 

who had not made a political trip with -TTlROM THE FIRST press bus, six or 
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him since 1960. 



seven car-lengths behind President 
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though the Dallas police were being 

overly cautions. When they manhan- 
dled one wellwisher who had dashed to 
the side of Mr. Kennedy's car to shake 
his hand, a local reporter recalled that 
Adlai Stevenson had been battered by 
pickets Just a month earlier. 

“The Dallas cops learned their lesson 
on that one," he remarked casually, re- 
ferring to the assault on Stevenson. 
“They won't let any nuts get within ten 
feet of the President today." Minutes 
later, the President lay dying on the 
back seat of his car, his head nearly 
blasted off by an assassin who never 
got closer than 00 feet . . . 

If I learned anything in Dallas that 
day, beside’s what it's like to be 
numbed by shock and grief, it was that 
eyewitness testimony is the worst kind. 
As an old police and courts reporter, I 
had long been wary of witnesses who 
recall in precise detail what they saw 
and heard while their adrenalin was 
flowing in moments of great crisis or 
tragedy. r ) / 



next to me obse: 
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lost cas- 
ually. It was Bob Pierpoint of CBS 
News, who, like me, had ridden in per- 
haps 200 presidential motorcades and 
heard perhaps 1000 police motorcycles 
backfire along the way. 

The thought was forming in my 
mind, almost subliminally, that the 
“pop" I heard did sound different when 
I saw a man on the sidewalk to my left 
suddenly dive to the ground, sprawling 
over what appeared to be a 5- or 6-year- 
old child. I believe the man was a Ne- 
gro and the child he knocked to the 
concrete was a girl, but I wouldn’t say 
so now on a witness stand. 

At that instant, I heard another 
“pop." It sounded as though it came 
from almost directly overhead. 

“My God! It was gunfire!" I said, or 
think I said. 

As I grabbed the handrail in front of 
me and half rose from my seat, I saw a 
uniformed policeman running across 
Dealey Plaza, to the left of the Pres- 
ident’s car, with pistol drawn. I remem- 



Dallas confirmed my suspicion that ber making a quick v calculation that 



eminent they are— suffer also from 
victims of horror — no matter how 
eminent they are — suffer also from., 
faulty recall. And now, the more that is 
written about Dallas on the basis of 
eyewitness recollections, the more my 
suspicion is confirmed. \ *:•..■ 
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A Strange Building Name 

I WAS IN THE front seat of that 
press bus, normally a good vantage 
point, when the first shot was fired, or 
when I think it was fired,. I had just 
looked up and noted one of the strang- 
est building names I had ever seen 
carved in stone (or was it painted?) — 
“Texas School Book Deppsiton^** 
when the confusion began. % • - r 

‘That sounded like gunfire," the re- 



something bad had happened, because 
it is an old rule of thumb that no one 
djaws a pistol in the presence of the* 
President unless he intends to kill him 
prevent him from being killed. 



the Motorcade Stops 
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two seconds, the motorcade, which 
most newsmen estimated had been 
moving at about 20 miles an hour, 
ground to an uncertain halt. 

“What’s going on?" someone 
screamed from the back of the bus. At 
that moment, I saw a man I believed to 
be a photographer— but don't ask me 
what kind of camera he carried— strug- 
gling up a* grassy embankment .ahead ’ 
and to the right of the President's car, 



ducking his head as if under fire. He 
was pursued— or, at any rate, followed 
— by a motorcycle policeman who 
rammed his machine over the curb 
and, as it righted itself, pulled a pistol 
from his holster. 

That was the first moment at which I 
consciously began making notes on 
what I observed. At that moment, the 
grassy embankment was where the ac- 
tion was. My attention was riveted 
there, and so was that of half a dozen 
other correspondents who had spilled 
out of the bus onto the pavement in a 
mostly futile effort to find out what 
was happening. 

I remember trying to focus on the 
President's car, downhill from our bus 
near that now-famous triple underpass. 
I am not sure I saw Mr. Kennedy’s big 
Lincoln until it emerged on the other 
side of the underpass, streaking down 
Stemmons Freeway toward Parkland 
Memorial Hospital. 

At that point, I jumped back into the 
press bus. By now, those still aboard 
were pressing bug-eyed toward the 
front door, some screaming “Let us 
out!" and others shouting, “Go, damnit! 
Go!” 

For some reason — there were no prec- 
edents for handling the press when a 
Presidept is shot— our press bus lum- 
bered down the freeway to the Dallas 
Trade Mart, where the President was 
to have spoken. 

A Car Commandeered 

W HILE OTHER NEWSMEN rode an 
escalator up to a pressroom, I ran 
into the parking lot and found a motor- 
cycle cop straining to unscramble a 
babel of voices crackling out of his po- 
lice radio. “They shot the President," 
he told me before I could open my 
mouth. “They’re taking him to Park- 
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land Hospital.” This, I suddenly rea- 
lized, was the first word I had that the 
President had not only been shot at, 
but hit . 

As I ran for the atreet, I heard the 
radio dispatcher say something like, 
“There is no description of the gun- 
man” A police sergeant I had never 
seen before (but will never forget) 
walked into the street and comman- 
deered a car for me. “Take this man to 
Parkland Hospital — and fast,” he told 
the driver, a Mexican-American woman 
who had been listening to her car radio 
and thus was able to provide me with 
my first clear-cut bit of misinformation. 
“I hear they got Johnson, too,” she 
said, referring to the then Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Minutes later, at Parkland’s emergen- 
cy admitting platform, I noted two in- 
congruities that unaccountably still 
stick in my memory. The President’s 
blood-spattered car was parked directly 
under a neon sign that said “Ambulan- 
ces Only” and two Secret Service 
agents were starting to put the fabric 
top on the car as the President lay 
dying a few feet away inside the hospi- 
tal. “Why now?” I wondered. 

In the driveway alongside the plat- 
form, I cornered my first good, closeup 
eyewitness. Sen. Yarborough, who had 
been riding with Lyndon Johnson just 
behind the President’s security car, was 
standing there in what seemed to be a 
trance. Measured against what is now 
known to have happened, he gave a 
surprisingly good reconstruction of 
events, and yet there was an odd reflec- 
tion on the accuracy of eyewitness tes- 
timony in his tearful story. 

“I smelled the gunpowder ... It 
clung to the car nearly all the way to 
the hospital,” he said again and again. 
No gun had been fired within 100 feet 



of his car. Sen. Yarborough is noted for 
his integrity. Was it possible that he 
smelled gunpowder as his car raced to 
the hospital at speeds up to 80 miles an 
hour? 

A Theory Takes Root 

S EEDS OF THE “conspiracy” or 
“second gunman” theory of the 
Kennedy murder were sown in that 
driveway and inside the hospital during 
the hectic, confused two hours that fol- 
lowed. 

One alert reporter, Dick Dudman of 
the St Louis Post-Dispatch, observed 
what appeared to be a small bullet hole 
in the front windshiield of the Pres- 
ident's car. 

Dr. Malcolm Perry, a competent but 
harried surgeon who had made a des- 
perate effort to save the President’s 
life by performing a tracheotomy, sug- 
gested in a news conference, apparent- 
ly in answer to a hypothetical question 
that there was an entrance wound in 
Mr. Kennedy's throat. 

These two quick observations 
prompted author Thomas Buchanan 
(“Who Killed Kennedy?”) and a legion 
of doubters who followed in his foot- 
steps to pose the theory that a gunman 
other than Oswald fired from in front 
of the Kennedy car, putting a bullet 
through the windshield and into Mr. 
Kennedy’s throat. 

This lie traveled around the world 
while the truth was putting its boots 
on. While the Warren Commission 
wrapped a tight and senseless veil of 
secrecy around the windshield (nicked 
by a bullet fragment on the inside but 
not even fractured on the front side) 
and the Bethesda Naval Hospital autop- 
sy report (establishing that the hole in 
Mr. Kennedy’s throat was an exit 



wound), tabloid readers around the 2 
world swallowed the conspiracy theory. 



It matters not that the Secret Service ^ 
has since displayed the windshield, s 
with no hole in it, and that Dr. Perry 
has long since concurred with' the Be- 
thesda autopsy findings. The exploded 
Buchanan theory, with variations, is 
still the favorite of doubters from Bay- 
onne to Bangkok. Mark Lane’s heavily 
annotated and footnoted defense brief 
for Oswald is little more than a r * 
cleaned-up, updated version of it. 



‘Indescribable’ 

T HE REALIZATION that the Pres- : 
ident was dying, if in fact he was * . 
not already dead, came to us slowly 
and terrifyingly as we pieced together 3 
what had happened — and what was ' * 
going on in the hospital — from Secret 
Service men, the police, doctors, nurses 
and finally from a priest who had been " 
summoned to administer last rites. v 

“Where was the wound?” I asked 
Senator Yarborough, whose eyes were 
brimming with tears. “I can’t tell you,” 
he answered, unconsciously holding his 
hand to the right side of his head, 
where he had seen blood streaming 
from the President. “This is a deed 
that’s indescribable.” 

Shortly after 1 p.m., reporters were 
herded into a nurses’ classroom on the 
gound floor. “This is your pressroom,” 
shouted Wayne Hawks, White House * 
chief of records. “We’re getting some ’ 
phones.” Within minutes of that omi- 
nous announcement, we learned unoffi- 
cially that John F. Kennedy was dead. 

A crying nurse “knew” it A resident 
surgeon called his wife to tell her. “I 
think it’s true but I can’t say anything,” 1 ’ 
said a sobbing nursing supervisor. 
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MONDAY: Dallas with Hindsight. 
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